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Sweet  peas,  and  other  old-fashioned  flowers,  are  the  subjects  of 
s  garden  talk  tonight.     This  is  the  third  of  the  new  garden  series,  pre- 


pared by  a  garden  expert,  and  released  "by  Uncle  Sam  through  Station_ 


 -ooOoo  

Last  week  we  talked  about  roses.    Roses  for  every  place  and  purpose,  aid 
how  to'  plant  and  care  for  them.     It  is  not  too  early  now  to  talk  about  another 
charming  garden  favorite,  sweet  peas. 

This  is  about  the  right  time  to  plant  sweet  peas  in  most  sections  of  the 
country.    About  the  right  time  to  plant  the  seeds  of  other  pleasing  flowers,  too. 
But,  before  I  get  started  on  sweet  peas,  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  or  two  about 
preparing  the  soil  for  early  spring  planting. 

Last  evening  after  work,  I  was  out  in  my  garden  busy  turning  over  the  soft 
loamy  soil,  getting  a  piece  of  ground  ready  for  early  spring  planting.  Mrs. 
Smith  who  lives  next  door,  was  in  their  yard  and  called  over  the  hedge  to  ask 
what  I  7as  doing.     I  told  her  I  was  spading  up  some  ground  for  planting  "But", 
asked  Mrs.  Smith,  "Won't  it  freeze  again?"    "Sure",  I  said,  "that  is  just  what 
I  want  it  to  do.    There's  nothing  equal  to  freezing  and  thawing  to  make  a  piece 
of  garden  loam  fine  and  mellow.    By  spading  it  up,  even  though  it  is  a  little 
wet  right  how,  it  will  freeze  and  by  the  time  I  want  to  plant,  the  soil  will  be 
as  mellow  as  an  ash  heap." 

"Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  "I  'thought  it  couldn't  be  spaded  until  the  danger 
of  freezing  is  past.     I'll  have  to  get  to  work  and  spade  our  garden." 

This  may  sound  strange.    But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mrs.  Smith  does  all 
of  the  spading,  does  it  for  exercise  and  to  reduce.     She  is  one  of  those  ladies 
who  fear  they  may  get  too  fleshy,  so  she  takes  this  method  of  quieting  her 
worries ■.    A  good  one,  too. 

But  coming  back  to  the  matter  of  sweet  peas,  I  told  Mrs.  Smith  that  I 
wanted  to  plant  some  sweet  peas  just  as  soon  as  possible.     She  said  she  thought 
it  still  a  little  too  early.     "It  has  been  my  experience,"     I  replied,  "that  if 
you  don't  plant  sweet  peas  quite  early,  the  hot  weather  catches  them  before  they 
have  produced  very  many  blooms.     The  secret  of  success  with  sweet  peas  is  not 
only  to  plant  them  early,  but  to  cover  the  seeds  rather  deeply." 

"How  deep  would  you  plant  the  seeds  in  the  loam  soil  of  your  garden" , 
asked  Mrs.  Smith?     "About  three  to  four  inches",  I  answered.     "This  protects 
them  from  severe  changes  of  temperature  which  occur  near  the  surface.     It  also 
causes  them  to  form  plenty  of  roots  before  the  plants  actually  appear  above  the 
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ground.     If  you  don't  plant  them  fairly  deep,  they  fail  to  make  good  roots.  As 
a  result  the  plants  are  killed  hy  the  first  hot  weather." 

"Do  you  use  any  fertilizer  with  your  sweet  peas?"     asked  Mrs.  Smith. 
"Yes  indeed, 11    I  replied,  "My  land  is  naturally  well  fertilized,  but  I  mix 
plenty  of  hone  meal  with  the  soil  where  I  plant  my  sweet  peas." 

"How  much  do  you  use?"     she  wanted  to  know.     "I  don't  know,"     I  said. 

"I'm  just  like  the  old  darky  cook  who  took  a  pinch  of  this  and  a  pinch  of 
that,  I  simply  put  on  enough  hone  meal  to  make  the  ground  rather  white,  scattering 
it  over  a  strip  about  a  foot  in  width  where  the  row  of  sweet  peas  is  to  be 
planted.     Then  I  take  my  spading  fork  and  mix  the  bone  meal  with  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  eight  inches.     Then  I  frequently  add  some  compost  and  mix  it 
with  the  soil.     The  main  point  is  to  have  the  fertilizer  well  mixed  with  the  soil, 
I  have  told  you  before  that  plants  cannot  take  their  food  in  lumps  and  chunks. 
They  must  have  it  in  a  soluble  form  so  that  they  can  drink  it  through  their  roots.1 

"TThat  kind  of  sweet  peas  do  you  plant?"    was  Mrs.  Smith's  next  question. 

"Any  good  strain,"  said  I.     "But  I  like  the  Spencer  varieties.    As  a 
general  rule,  however,  I  just  get  a  good  mixture  of  Spencers.     I  am  not  growing 
sweet  peas  for  the  market  so  I  like  a  variety." 

"Have  you  ordered  your  seed  yet?"     asked  Mrs.  Smith. 

"Yes,  but  it  hasn't  been  delivered  yet.     I'll  get  it  in  a  day  or  two" ,  I 
replied. 

"How  much  seed  will  be  needed  to  plant  a  row  50  feet  long?"    was  the  next 
question  from  across  the  hedge. 

"Two  ounces.     One  ounce  to  each  25  feet  of  row,  will  be  about  right",  I 
suggested. 

"Do  the  sweet  peas  need  any  supports"?    was  my  neighbor '•s  next  question. 

"Yes,  indeed".,  said  I.     I  drive  stakes  along  the  row  at  intervals  o  f  a- 
bout  every  five  or  six  feet.     These  stakes  are  about  4  l/2  feet  long  and  I 
drive  them  one  foot  into  the  ground  so  that  they  stand  3  1/2  feet  above  ground. 
Sometimes  I  stretch  3-foot  poultry  netting  along  these  stakes,  but  I  especially 
like  rathejf  rough  string.    This  is  strung  on  both  sides  of  the  stakes  and  is 
better  than  wire.    I  use  ordinary  twine  of  a  fairly  good  grade,  but  not  expensive. 
I  place  the  strings  about  every  four  inches,   stringing  the  first  set  of  strings 
near  the  ground.    Occasionally,  when  the  vines  get  heavy,  an  additional  string 
will  have  to  be  strung  on  the  outside  of  them  and  fastened  to  the  stakes.    By  the 
time  the  swoet  peas  are  in  bloom  the  strings  and  stakes  can  scarcely  be  noticed. 

"Thanks",  said  my  neighbor.     "I  think  I  will  have  a  row  of  sweet  peas  this 

year. " 

"Yes,  sweet  peas  are  all  right,  but  there  are  a  number  of  other  very 
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desirable  flowers  for  the  home  flower  garden.    For  example,  right  over  there  in 
that  corner  where  the  dahlias  grew  last  year;  I  have  planted  a  bed  of  old 
fashioned  hollyhocks.     They  are  about  the  showiest  of  flowers  and  one  of  the 
easiest  to  grow." 

"But,  they  only  last  during  the  early  part  of  the  su~imer  and  do  not  give 
flowers  for  a  very  long  period  at  that,"  objected  Mrs.  Smith. 

"True  enough,"  said  I,  "but  they  are  beautiful  while  they  do  last.  Then 
I  will  plant  -a  few  cosmos  or  possibly  zinnias  among  the  hollyhock  plants  and 
these  will  bloom  after  the  hollyhocks  have  gone  to  seed  and  their  stems  have  "been 
cut  off." 

"I  see,"  said  my  neighbor,  "that  you  are  going  in  for  a  real  old-fashioned 
flower  garden  this  year." 

"I  certainly  am,"  said  I,  "and  advise  my  friends  of  the  radio  audience  to 
do  1  ikewi  se . " 
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Roses  by  radio: 


That's  what  you're  going  to  get  tonight  in 
you  know,  is  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  garden  advisers 


W.R.B.'s  garden  talk,  and  77.R.B. 
His  talk  tonight  is  the*  second  of  a  new  series  in  the  primer  for  Town  Farmers, 
released  by  the  U.S, Department  of  Agriculture  through  Station  . 


***  ******* 


Good  evening  folks  of  the  radio  audience.     I  am  going  to  talk  about  roses 
this  evening.    Roses,  the  flower  of  love  and  war  and  of  courage.     Also  the  flower 
of  peace  and  innocence.     It  holds  a  warmer  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  than 
any  other  flower,     Loved  by  poor  ana  rich  alike  it  beautifies  the  dooryard  of  the 
humblest  cottager  as  well  as  in  the  rich  man's  garden. 

Wild  roses  are  found  in  great  variety  over  practically  all  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  earth.    Man  has  so  improved  the  wild  forms  that  we  now  have  roses 
for  all  situations  and  needs.     Among  the  most  valuable  of  these  are  the  hardy 
perpetual  bloomers ,  of  which  there  are  a  great  variety  of  form  and  color.  To 
say  that  these  roses  are  hardy  may  be  a  little  misleading  as  they  do  winterkill  - 
often  quite  baaly  in  climates  where  the  temperature  goes  down  to  zero  or  lower. 

Just  now  it  is  a  little  too  cold  to  be  thinking  very  much  about  working 
with  flowers,     However,  I  was  in  my  garden  the  other  day  looking  over  my  roses, 
when  I  heard  the  whistle  of  a  bluebird. 

"Hello,  old  fellow,"  %  said,,  "you  certainly  are  an  optimist  to  be  talking 
about  spring  and  a  nest  in  tne  hole  of  that  old  apple  tree.    But  never  mind,  for 
I  am  an  optimist  myself,  but  I  scarcely  expect  to  fina  any  roses  blooming  today.'' 

Just  then  my  neighbor  who  is  something  of  a  town  farmer  himself ,  called 
to  me  over  the  hedge: 

"How  are  your  roses  coming  through  this  winter?" 

"Very  well,  "  I  replied,  "Some  winter-killing,  but  I  don't  believe  I'll 
lose  any  plants  , 11 

"Are  you  going  to  order  any  roses  this  spring  or  is  early  spring  the  best 
time  to  set  them?"    ny  neighbor  asKed. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "I  am  ordering  twenty-five  2-year  old  nursery  grown 
plants  of  the  best  outdoor  varieties  and  I  hope  to  set  the;;,  just  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked, " 


"I  would  like  to  join  you  in  'your  order',"  said  Mr.  Smith,     "What  vari title 
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varieties  do  you  consider  among  the  best  for  this  region?" 

"There  are  a  large  number,"  I  replied.,  "the  American  Hose  Society 
recommends  a  Favorite  Dozen,  which  includes,  Radiance,  Red.  Radiance,  Bphelia, 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  Los  Angeles,  Columbia,  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  and  others. 
The  old  fasbi/Qned  June  roses  are  very  pretty  while  they  last,  but  it  hardly 
pays  to  grov;  them  when  you  can  get  so  many  fine  varieties  that  bloom  almost 
continuously  during  the  summer.    Much  depends,  however,  on  the  attention  that 
you  give  the  plants  as  to  whether  they  bloom  or  not," 

"What  bo  you  mean  by  ♦attention1 ,"  asked  my  neighbor, 

"In  the  first  place,"  I  answered.,  "You  must  have  your  soil  right.  Roses 
do  best  on  a  rich,  deep  soil  and  require  plenty  of  fertilizer.    My*  soil  is 
naturally  quite  shallow  and  of  a  gravelly  nature,  the  kind  that  isn't  well  suited 
to  roses.    First,  before  setting  a  rose  plant,  I  aig  a  hole  about  2  feet  deep 
and  of  about  the  same  width,  usually  carting  away  the  lower  soil  ana  replacing  it 
with  a  mixture  of  clay  loam  and.  compost  from  the  bacK  of  the  lot.    ALong  with 
this  loam  ana  compost  1  mix  a  little  coarsely  ground  bone  meal..    Then  I  replace 
.the  top  soil,  still  mixing  compost  with  it.     The  soil  will  settle  some  so  it 
should  be  rounded  up  three  or  four  inches, 

"When  co  you  expect  to  prepare  the  soil  for  setting  your  new  rose  plants?" 
asiced  Mr,  Smith, 

"Rignt  away,"  I  answered,  "Just  as  soon  as  the  ground  gets  a  little  bit 
drier,     I  want  the  ground  prepared  as  least  a  couple  of  weeks  before  setting 
the  plants , 11 

"How  deep  do  you  set  the  plants?"  asked  Mr,  Smith. 

"Just  a  little  deeper  than  they  were  in  the  nursery  row,  and  about  thirty 
inches  apart.    But  the  main  thing  in  setting  a  rose  plant  is  to  spread  out  the 
roots  and  pacK  the  fine  soil  closely  around  them  leaving  no  chances  for  air 
spaces,  first  pruning  any  damaged  roots.    Roses  grown  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse 
should,  of  course,  be  set  with  the  ball  of  earth  around  their  roots." 

"How  about  pot-grown  plants?"  asked  Mr,  Smith, 

"All  right,"  I  answered,  "for  planting  later  in  the  season,  when  the  rose 
plants  have  started,  but  I  prefer  good,  dormant,  nursery- grown  plants  for  mine," 

"I  have  observed  that  you  prune  your  roses  when  you  plant  them.     Is  that 
necessary? " 

"Pruning  is  very  important,"  I  replied.  "Just  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
set  in  the  ground  I  prune  them  back  one-half  or  more,  so  as  to  produce  a  new 
growth.     I  use  a  pair  of  sharp  pruning  shears  so  as  to  make  clean,  smooth  cuts." 
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"How  often  should  roses  be  pruned?"  afeked  Mr.  Smith. 

"I  give  the  plants  a  severe  pruning  just  before  growth  starts  in  the 
spring  and  light  prunings  at  intervals  during  the  summer.. 

"How  about  watering  roses?"    asked  my  neighbor. 

"It  is  a  bad  practice  to  keep  everlastingly  sprinkling  rose  plants  as 
this  encourages  the  development  of  diseases..    The  water  had  best  be  applied  at 
their  roots  and  the  soil  should  be  given  a  good  soaking  but  not  too  often." 

"Roses  need  plenty  of  sun,  you  know,,  and  they  will  not  doowell  if  planted 
in  the  shade  of  trees.    Any  kind  of  shade  is  bad*  but  trees  rob  them  of  both 
moisture  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil.     I  would  suggest  that  you  set  your  treses 
where  they  will  have  full  sunlight.     Then  you  can  plant  one  or  two  climbing  roses, 
one  upon  a  little  pergola  and  another  beside  the  garage..    For  the  garage  I  would 
plant  a  Van  Fleet,  and  an  American  pillar  for  your  pergola."' 

"I  would  like  some  good  reading  material  on  roses,"  said  my  neighbor,. 
I  want  the  best  information  available," 

"That's  right,"  I  answered,,  "there  isn't  a  bit  of  use  of  your  planting 
roses  unless  you  are  going  to  do  the  work  right.    Much  good  information  can  be 
secured  from  the  rose  catalogues  issued  by  the  nurseries  that  have  rose  plants 
to  sell.    Farmers'  Bulletin  750,  entitled  "Roses  for  the  Home"  also  gives 
simple  but  dependable  information. 

********** 

ANNOUNCEMENT:.    W.R.B.,  Uncle  Sam's  garden  advisor  will  talk  on  flowers  again  at 
this  period  a  weuk  from  today,.    Send  your  request  for  the  government  bulletin 
"loses  for  the  Home"  to  this  station. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT :     Station   ,  introducing  W.R.B.,  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  C-ar den  ad- 
visers.    From  now  on,  he  will  read  from  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers  quite  regularly 
The  Garden  adviser  has  a  lot  to  say  about  flowers  this  evening,   so  we'll  give  him 
the  microphone.     All  right,  Mr.  B  


 00O00  

It's  a  hobby  of  mine  to  be  telling  people  how  to  improve  their  surroundings 
by  planting  some  of  the  old  fashioned  flowers  that  are  easily  grown. 

a  few  of  the  more  common  annual  flowering  plants  such  as; 

First  I  want  to  mention/  zinnias,  marigolds,  nasturtiums,  four-o 1  clocks, 
periwinkles,   sweet  alyssum,  and  petunias  -  lots  of  petunias.     They  grow  on  almost 
any  soil  where  there  is  plenty  of  sunshine  and  enough  water  to  keep  them  alive. If s 
a  bit  too  early  to  plant  them  now  but  you  can  begin  to  lay  your  plans  and  get  the 
ground  in  shape  whenever  the  weather  is  fit.     Wait,  however,  until  it's  warm  and 
the  weather  settled  before  you  sow  the  seed.     If  you  want  to  you  can  start  the 
plants  in  a  box  in  the  house.     Then  transplant  them  after  the  weather  gets  warm.  Or 
you  can  sow  the  seed  of  petunias  right  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  rake  -.hem 
into  the  soil  a  trifle.     Petunia  seed  is  very,  very  small  and  the  chances  ars  you'll 
get  the  plants  toe  thick  in  seme  places  so  you'll  have  to  thin  them  out  to  stand 
six  or  eight  inches  apart. 

Single  mixed  petunias  will  add  a  great  variety  of  color  to  your  backyard  and 
they  bloom  about  all  summer.    They're  not  particular  about  the  kind  of  soil  -  just 
so  they  get  plenty  of  sunshine  and  an  occasional  rain  or  watering.    But  don't  fail 
to  level  and  smooth  the  surface  and  apply  some  fertilizer  to  the  soil  before  you 
plant  your  petunias. 

Maybe  you  people  think  I'm  talking  flowers  altogether  too  early,  but  if  you' r 
real  flower  garden  fans  you  won't.    Half  the  fun  of  having  a  garden,  anyhow,  is  in 
beating  your  neighbor  arid  getting  fresh  vegetables  or  flowers  just  a  little  earlier 
than  he  does.    Better  begin  planning  right  now  and  by  the  way,  there's  a  lot  of  fun 
looking  over  the  catalogues  and  making  up  lists  of  seeds  to  order.     Then  toe,  you  car 
ask  your  State  College  for  bulletins  on  vegetable  and  flower  gardening,     uncle  Sam 
gets  out  some  good  booklets  on  the  subject  telling  how  to  raise  flowers  and  vege*- 
teibles  on  town  lots  and  small  country  places  and  I'll  be  glad  to  have  some  of  these 
sent  you  if  you  ask  for  them. 

I  want  to  talk  for  a  short  time  mainly  about  the  annual  flowering  plants 
which  can  be  started  from  seed  and  grown  in  the  ordinary  backyard  without  very  much 
trouble.     Later  I  want  to  talk  about  roses  and  the  perennials  that  require  more  than 
one  season  for  their  development;  then  too,   there  are  the  bulbs  and  the  dahlias 
and  chrysanthemums  and  a  host  of  others  that  are  worth  growing  on  a  small  place. 


*  .  - 
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T7e  have  already  mentioned  petunias.    Perhaps  the  next -flower  of  importance 
for  the  backyard  garden  is  the  old  fashioned  zinnia.    It's  perhaps  the  most  satis- 
factory of  all  the  annual  plants  which  can  he  grown  in  the  garden  from  seed.  .  Some 
folks  think  that  the  zinnia  is  rather  coarse,  hut  it  produces  such  a  profusion  of 
flowers  and  such  a  riot  of  colors  and  besides,  it  continues  to  bloom  almost  the 
entire  summer. 

There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  as  a  table  centerpiece  than  the  flowers  of 
nasturtium,  especially  when  they  are  arranged  rather  loosely  and  with  a  few  of 
their  own  leaves  mixed  with  them.    The  seeds  of  the  nasturtium  can  be  planted  in 
the  ground  right  where  the  plants  are  to  grow.    The  dwarf  kind  is  especially  de- 
sirable for  growing  in  a  narrow  border  along  the  walk.    A  good  idea  would  be  to 
plant  the  nasturtium  at  the  back  of  a  strip  of  ground  with  sweet  alyssum  next  to 
the  walk.     If  tall  nasturtiums  are  grown  on  the  fence,  dwarf  nasturtiums  can  be 
planted  in  front  of  them  and  then  the  sweet  alyssum  in  front  of  the  dwarf  nasturt- 
iums. 

Scarlet  sage  is  one  of  the  showiest  of  the  annuals  that  can  be  grom  from 
seed.    However,  it  is  usually  best  to  start  the  plants  in  a  box  in  the  hocse  and 
then  transplant  them  to  the  garden.    The  bright  red  flowers  of  the  scarlet,  sage 
are  especially  striking  when  the  plants  are  grown  in  front  of  some  green  tack-  ' 
ground  such  as. tall  nasturtiums,  or  if  a  hedge  is  used  instead  of  a  fence,  the 
scarlet  sage  plants  are  especially  effective  when  grown  along  the  hedge.  Like 
the  zinnia  the  scarlet  sage  wants  plenty  of  sunshine  and  an  occasional  watering, 
but  stands  a  good  deal  of  abuse. 

I  have  mentioned  this  evening  just  a  few  of  the  old  fashioned  flowering 
plants  that  may  be  grown  from  seed  and  that  are  adapted  to  ordinary  garden  con- 
ditions.   Practically  all  the  plants  I  have  told  you  about  produce  good  flowers 
for  cutting  and  are  adapted  to  growing  under  conditions  that  are  not  especially 
favorable.    Don't  neglect  to  brighten  up  your  surroundings  and  especially  the  back- 
yard with  several  of  these  cheerful  flower  friends  this  season. 

Hoses,  sweet  peas,  China  asters,  dahlias  and  a  dozen  other  favorite^  will 
be  considered  later.     Tfe  can't  put  everything  good  into  one  10-minute  talk,  you 
know. 

Before  I  say  good-night,  I  want  to  leave  you  with  the  thought  that  it's 
none  too  early  to  begin  mapping  out  this  season's  garden  campaign.    In  the 
Southern  States,  it's  time  to  begin  planting  "now  and  with  . the  lengthening  of  the 
days,  it  will  not  be  long  until  planting  can  begin  in  all  but  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  country.    Early  preparation  is  very  important  and  if  you  don't  get  a 
stand  of  plants  with  the  first  seeding,  try  again  under  more  favorable  conditions. 

*     *     *     *     *  .5)5 

AITNOUNCSMEITT:  This  concludes  the  first  flower  chat  given  by  one  of  Uncle  Sam's 
Garden  advisers.    He  will  be  on  the  air  again  at  this  period  next  week.  Remember 
to  write  this  Station  for  interesting  garden  information  and  we  will  forward  '  ' 
your  requests  to  Washington.    The  publications  are  free  and  there  are  a  number  of 
them.    A  copy  of  this  talk  and  those  which  follow  on  the  subject  of  flowers  will 
be  mailed  to  those  who  wish  them, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT :     Station   broadcasting  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers  pre- 

pared "by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Here  is  information 
on  furniture  woods:  How  to  identify  some  of  the  more  common  woods  —  How 
good  furniture  is  made  —  that  may  come  in  handy  in  the  Spring  when  you  "buy 
new  furniture. 
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We  were  sitting  in  the  living  room,  my  friend  and  I,  quietly  talking  o 
this  and  that  when  there  came  a  scries  of  sounds  out  on  the  front  porch  

Bang*    Bang.'    BANG  f 

Then  scuffling  feet  as  though  a  couple  of  men  were  dragging  something 
very  heavy . 

"TThat  in  the  world's  the  matter?"  I  exclaimed  to  Driggs,  my  friend. 

"Don't  be  alarmed",  he  replied.     "It's  only  the  furniture  man.  I 
ordered  a  new  dining  room  set  the  other  day  and  they're  delivering  it.  Maybe 
I'd  better  answer  the  bell.    Excuse  me,  Brown." 

After  the  men  had  gone,  I  went  over  to  examine  Driggs1  purchase.  The 
wood  was  rich,  reddish  brown  with  diagonal,  "raindrop"  figures  running 
through  the  surface.     I  ran  my  fingers  lightly  over  the  wood.     It  had  a  cool, 
solid,  smooth  feel. 

"Cherry?"  I  asked. 

"Mahogany",  said  Driggs,  as  he  tried  out  one  of  the  new  chairs. 

"No  wonder  it  was  so  heavy",  said  I.     "Must  have  cost  you  a  pretty 
piece  of  money,  Driggs." 

"Oh,  this  isn't  solid  mahogany",  Driggs  told  me.     "I  can't  afford 
solid  mahogany  furniture  these  days.     This  table  is  made  of  some  cheaper 
wood  inside  with  a  thin  layer  of  mahogany  veneer  glued  onto  the  exposed  sur- 
faces. You  know,  Brown,  a  large  proportion  of  the  furniture  made  nowadays  is 
veneered.     It  is  usually  lighter  in  weight  —  less  likely  to  shrink,  check, 
or  warp  than  solid  pieces.    And  maybe  you  won't  believe  it,  but  a  ply-wood 
panel  is  stronger  than  a  single  board  of  the  same  material.    Another  advant- 
age of  veneered  construction  is  that  it  makes  it  possible  to  get  very  well- 
matched  and  beautiful  effects  in  the  surface  construction.    Notice  this  table 
top,  Brown.     Can  you  beat  that  figure?" 


I  admitted  I  could  not. 
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"But  some  men  want  the  satisfaction  of  knotting  that  their  furniture  is 
built  throughout  of  the  same  kind  of  wood.     Then,  too,  it's  impossible  to  carve 
the  surface  of  veneered  furniture  —  unless  you  make  special  provision  for  it. 

"Don't  want  to  display  my  ignorance",   said  I,  "but  tell  me,  Driggs,  what 
kinds  of  woods  are  mainly  used  for  furniture  construction  in  this  country." 

"That's  a  perfectly  fair  question,  Brora",   said  Driggs.     "It's  queer  how 
few  people  know  anything  at  all  about  wood.    A  large  number  of  different  woods 
are  used  for  furniture  construction  in  the  United  States.    You'll  realize  that 
when  I  tell  you  that  we  use  about  1-1/2  billion  board  feet  every  year.  The 
principal  woods  used  for  the  outer,  or  exposed,  parts  of  furniture  are  oak,  red 
gum,  maple,  black  walnut,  birch,  and  mahogany.     In  the  making  of  furniture 
we  use  "hard  woods"  --  or  woods  from  broad-leaved  trees  —  mainly. 

"But,  Driggs",  I  exclaimed,  "won't  we  soon  use  up  the  national  wood 
supply  at  the  rate  we're  going  at  present?" 

"Well,  Brown,  we  certainly  need  to  be  conservative.     With  the  exception 
of  mahogany,  we're  importing  mighty  little  wood  for  furniture  building  purposes 
in  this  country.    Our  hardwood  forests  have  been  disappearing  rapidly,  but  we 
still  have  considerable  stands  of  oak,  maple,  red  gum,  walnut,  and  other  ex- 
cellent species.    With  improved  forestry  practice  on  public  and  private  timber 
holdings  —  and  with  less  waste  in  manufacture  —  it  will  still  be  possible  for 
us  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  hardwoods  enough  to  meet  a  big  share  of  our  demands. 
Timber  can  be  grown  in  never-ending  quantities.    After  a  forest  is  cut  a  new 
crop  can  be  grown.     The  Americans  pride  in  their  homes  may  find  expression  for 
all  times  in  beautiful  furniture," 

"That's  a  mighty  fine  speech",  I  said  forcefully. 

Driggs  blushed  slightly,  then  continued,  "But,  as  I  said  before,  we've  got 
to  be  conservative  and  see  that  the  supply's  kept  up,  Brown" . 

"Say,  how  come  you  know  so  much  about  timber  and  furniture?"  I  asked. 
"Thought  you  were  a  butter  and  egg  man." 

"I  am,  but  I've  always  been  interested  in  forestry  and  the  things  that 
come  from  trees",  Driggs  declared.     "I've  read  a  groat  deal  on  the  subject. 
Wood,  you  know,  has  so  many  advantages;  —  It's  easily  worked.     It's  easily 
fastened  together  with  nails,   screws,  dowels,  or  glue.     It's  either  highly  orna- 
mental or  may  be  made  so.    It's  a  poor  conductor  of  heat.     It  isn't  noisy.  It's 
easily  repaired  and  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price. 

"That's  right",  said  I.     "Tell  me,  Driggs,  —  what  should  a  man  keep  in 
mind  when  he's  selecting  furniture  wood?" 

Driggs  started  out,  counting  the  points  off  on  his  fingers  as  he  made  them. 

"Well,  Brown"  ,  he  said,  "first,   the  rood  for  solid  furniture  must  be  hard 
enough  to  resist  jamming,  bruising,  and  breaking  in  ordinary  use.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  mustn't  be  so  hard  that  it's  too  difficult  to  work.     Butternut  and 
Spanish  cedar  are  good  examples  of  handsome  woods  that  are  too  soft  for  fur- 
niture. 
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Then  the  wood  must  be  strong  —  mustn't  "break  in  ordinary  use.     TToods  like 
cottonwood,  basswood,  etc.,  are  soft  and  weak.    Third,  the  wood  must  have  a  good 
appearance.    Maple  is  strong  and  hard  enough,  as  a  rule  "but  has  not  so  striking 
a  grain,  as  some  other  furniture  woods.    Fourth,   the  wood  must  be  comparatively 
free  from  warping  and  excessive  shrinking.     As  a  general  rule,   the  heavier  and 
harder  species  of  wood  shrink  and  warp  more  than  the  softer  and  lighter  ones. 
The  wood  must  also  season  satisfactorily  —  work  easily  —  and  glue  without  much 
difficulty.    You  don't  need  to  worry  much  about  the  wood's  resistance  to  decay. 
Porch  and  lawn  furniture  are  sometimes  subject  to  decay  or  attack  by  insects 
but  the  use  of  heartwood  and  a  good  paint  covering  will  give  protection. 

"How  do  you  tell  different  kinds  of  woods  apart?"  was  my  next  question. 

"Ah,  now  you've  asked  me  a  hard  one",   said  Driggs.     "The  most  pronounced 
and  reliable  differences  between  woods  are  usually  found  in  their  cell  structure, 
but  even  then  the  average  man  has  trouble  identifying  very  many  kinds  of  wood. 
There  are  so' many  kinds  of  wood,  Brown  —  so  many  species.     There  are  60  species 
of  oak  alone,  in  the  United  States.     Some  mahogany  is  light-colored,  some  dark. 
Some  pieces  of  mahogany  are  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  others  of  the  same  size. 

"If  you  had  time  to  listen,   I'd  tell  you  one  or  two  characteristics  of 
some  of  the  most  familiar  furniture  woods.    But  the  subject  is  fully  discussed 
and  beautifully  illustrated  in  a  free  government  bulletin." 

"I  imagine  a  fellow  just  about  has  to  study  the  wood  itself,  doesn't  he, 
Driggs?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  indeed",  said  Driggs,  "and  even  then  he's  often  fooled.    The  best 
way  to  learn  to  know  woods,  is  to  grow  up  with  them.    But  if  you'll  send  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  their  76-page,  illustrated  booklet 
on  "The  Identification  of  Furniture  ^Toods"  ,  you'll  clip  a  few  years  off  your 
training  course.    It  makes  mighty  interesting  reading,  Brown,  and  won't  cost  you 
.a  cent." 


AMOUNCEMENT:  And  this  concludes  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers  until  this  period 
next  week. 
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